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THE UNKNOWN FISHERMAN 


A rare, old photograph captures the timeless, placid 
image of a drifting Columbia River Gillnetter, hauling in 
his net the old-fashioned way - with no power roller and 

just a five-horsepower motor. The year is not known, 
but the old wooden boat is sure to be one of the 
very first powered gillnetters on the river. 








see page 4 


Another anti-gillnet initiative is in the works... 
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FOREWORD 


today’s important issues. 


The Columbia River Gillnetter is the pilot of the 
Lower Columbia River Commercial Fishing 

Industry, keeping fishermen and the public in touch with 

The advertisements which 


appear make it possible to publish this paper, and we 


hope you will, in return, patronize and thank the people 
who support our livelihood. 
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SNAKE RIVER SOCKEYE: It’s too late to bring ‘em back now 


The sockeye salmon on Idaho’s Snake River is in- 
deed in trouble. 

It is only a whisper away from the national Endan- 
gered Species List, but it’s doubtful even this major 
move will save it. 

Maybe Idaho should have considered the possible fu- 
ture effects and consequences on its fish runs some fifty 
years ago when it said “no” to joining a fish-regulating 
tri-state compact with Oregon and Washington. 

They wanted the cheap electrical power that dams 
provided for their state — not the benefits of abundant 
wild salmon. They weren’t interested in regulating fish- 
eries, helping build fish ladders and screen irrigation 
ditches to help the fish with their neighbor states. Now 
they are wildly scrambling to save the fish, when it’s too 
late. 

Consider: 

The main stem run of sockeye on the Columbia Riv- 
er is, plain and simply, not endangered. Sure, the num- 
bers of Snake River sockeye are extremely low, but that 
has nothing to do with the Columbia River sockeye run 
that remains healthy today. 

In 1987, just four years ago, there was a total run of 
more than 145,000 sockeye on the Columbia, about the 
same as it was some 35 years ago. In 1985, the total 
sockeye run was more than 200,000. 

Does that sound endangered to you? 

Between 1958 and 1975, a total of seven dams were 
built on the Snake River system — two of them without 
fish ladders or any fish-aiding device. How did they ex- 
pect the salmon to reach the Snake River without the aid 
of ladders? Maybe they thought they could swim around 
them. 

They were wrong. 

When the Grand Coulee dam was built in 1941 (also 
without fish ladders) more than half of the spawning 
grounds for sockeye and the Royal Chinook salmon was 
eliminated, yet the sockeye has continued to come back 
even with less area to spawn in. 

And they come back even without the help of fish 
hatcheries, as there are no sockeye hatcheries in place on 
the Columbia. 

Not only do the dams produce a powerful roadblock 


by Don Riswick 


to traveling salmon, they also produce heat, and lots of it 
— turning the Columbia into a literal giant hot tub. 
During last year’s season in Area 2-S near Bonneville 
Dam, the water temperature was nearly 75 degrees. 
That’s fine for swimming, but unfortunately, salmon 
don’t like warm water, and cannot survive or effectively 
spawn in such warm temperatures. 

Sports fishermen love to hear about the spotted owl, 
because it gives them a great opportunity to take advan- 
tage of their quest to get the Columbia River Gillnetter 
off the river, as if that would really make a difference to 
Snake River salmon. 

If you take the time to take a look at dam counts in 
the Snake you’ll see that the downward trend that has 
come since 1958 (when most of the dams were built) has 
affected salmon as well as sockeye. 

But there is simply no way to save Idaho’s Snake 
River sockeye runs. It’s too late. You can close the Co- 
lumbia to all fishing for the next 100 years and they still 
won’t make it to the Snake because they can’t get 
through the dams. 

It might be possible to install ladders at the Grand 
Coulee — it would take lots of money and a fish ladder 
about three miles long. And there are several other dams 
which contribute to the problem. New hatcheries above 
the dams, which would open up many miles of spawning 
areas, would certainly help as well. 

But, why cripple the huge Northwest commercial 
fishing industry and put thousands of people out of work 
when it’s all too clear what needs to be done? 








Sally the 
Salmon Says... 


“They’re at it again... Sports- 
men are scrambling to get gill- 
nets off the river, trying to wash 
out an entire industry so they 
can have us fish all to them- 
selves. Don’t be fooled by pic- 
tures of high-seas driftnets — tiny 
Columbia River gillnets don’t do 
that kind of damage. And don’t 
sign any petitions!” 
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SECRETASS 


I can’t remember a time when there 
has been more media coverage on fish is- 
sues, both on television and in the news- 
paper. Maybe this time, with so many 
interest groups working together on the 
problem of small fish runs, something 
good will come out of it. 

If there’s one thing we know for sure, 
it’s that simply cutting back the harvest 
is not the answer. These fish need help, 
right from the start. They need help to 
make it to the ocean, and, once there, 
they need to be protected. They also need 
help to return to their spawning grounds. 

It also seems pretty clear that the 
problems start when the fish begin their 
trek downstream as smolts. The first 
thing these smolts need is a higher river 
flow, which will create murky water, 
which will give them a better chance of 
maneuvering the dams and avoiding preda- 
tors like squawfish and walleye. 

The large population of sea lions on 
the Columbia also plays a part. 

Once the fish become adults in the 
ocean, there is an important need for 
some kind of protection from Asian high- 
seas driftnetters who snare thousands of 
salmon each year. 

Most of the problems have been here 
for many years, but only now are they be- 
ing brought to the public’s attention. 

Now, after years of both commercial 
and sport fishermen being asked to cut 
down on their harvest, with nothing be- 
ing done to improve water flows, a con- 
servation group has filed petitions under 
the Endangered Species Act, when this is 
Clearly not the answer either. 

Sure, it would be nice to have strong 
wild Tuns, but man and his progress have 
driven them away, 
abe ee mers hatchery fish, 
on the Columbia ae eae emee zs 

» Which would mean dis- 
astrous Consequences for the Northwest. 

The wording of the Mitchell Act, en- 
acted in Congress in 1936, has not been 
followed, and I just hope we haven’t wait- 


ed too long. 
8 —Jack Marincovich 





Anti-gillnet initiative could be on ‘92 ballot 


Commercial fishermen everywhere 
need to be aware of a strong anti-gillnet 
initiative which could be on Oregon’s 
1992 ballot. 

Just 63,000 signatures of registered 
voters by July 6, 1992 are all that’s need- 
ed to put the “Fish and Marine Life Con- 
servation Act” before Oregon voters, and 
that’s not good news for gillnetters. 

Similar to California’s Proposition 
132, which banned all gillnetting within 
three miles of the southern California 
coastline in last year’s election, this ini- 
tiative would stop virtually all gillnetting 
in Oregon, and give complete and utmost 
priority to recreational fishing. 

The bill would also put the state in 
the fish business, creating and regulating 
a series of fish traps at Willamette Falls 
to gather the harvest. 

While most industry leaders say the 
chances of this measure making it to the 
ballot are not good, commercial fisher- 
men are — and rightfully should be — 
both worried and prepared for the worst. 

Just look what’s happening with the 
Spotted Owl. 

“I just hope we don’t sit on our hands 
like the California guys did,” said one 
gillnetter. 

Yes, California’s commercial fisher- 
men were definitely caught with their 
pants down while anti-gillnet supporters 
were hard at work getting the needed pre- 
ballot signatures — then the votes. 


How did they do it? By showing peo- 
ple explicit pictures of the Asian high- 
seas driftnetters reeling in ton after ton of 
various sealife, then saying, if you sign 
this and vote this way, you’ll stop this 
slaughtering. 

Sounds fair, doesn’t it? 

Many unaware California fishermen 
and their interests thought so, too, and 
some undoubtedly voted for the bill with- 
out even knowing what it really meant. 

Of course, none of us agree with the 
Japanese, Taiwanese and South Korean 
fishermen who sweep the seas with their 
giant, miles-long monofilament nets. But 
what’s that got to do with local American 
gillnetters? Do people really think we do 
the same kind of damage? 

Firstly, monofilament nets, which 
catch more fish, have not been allowed on 
the Columbia River for years, and second, 
we don’t even put our nets in the water if 
there’s even the slightest chance the es- 
capement quota won’t be met. The Asian 
fishermen are, despite recent agreements, 
essentially unregulated. 

We’ ve won the battle here in Oregon 
so far — Senate bill 611, another sports- 
priority measure, surfaced just this spring 
— but didn’t reach the floor for a vote. 
Thankfully, our lawmakers saw the bill 
for what it really was, about ten miles off 
the mark and a complete waste of time for 
everyone. 

But will Oregon voters be as smart? 





Many CRFPU members serve on various agencies and advisory boards. 
Members are encouraged to contact individuals regarding 
specific issues, or call the Union office. 


LOWER RIVER SNAG FUND — Don Riswick, 325-2507: 


Phillip Johnson, 325-5546. 


PACIFIC FISHERIES MANAGEMENT COUNCIL — Kent Martin, 


1989 Advisor, 206/795-3920. 


PACIFIC MARINE FISHERIES COMMISSION — Jack Marincovich, 


325-2504. 





OREGON LICENSE LIMITATION BOARD — Roger Jolma, 503/728-2709; 


Alan Takalo, 503/458-6654. 


CLATSOP ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL — Jack Marincovich, 
325-2504; Henry Boyd, 325-7525; Eldon Korpela, 325-2717. 


COLUMBIA RIVER GILLNETTERS’ WIVES — Brenda Wall, 458-6614; 


Darliss Hyke, 728-3859. 











Biologists 
working to save 


salmon 


Nearly 400,000 hatchery-raised, 18- 
month-old spring chinook salmon smolts 
were released into the waters of the Imna- 
ha River this spring, marking the begin- 
ning of their long journey to the sea. 

The Imnaha River flows into the 
Snake at the northeast corner of Oregon, 
so the release is seen as a principal hope 
for troubled Snake River fish runs. 

“We want to produce hatchery fish 
that can return and reproduce like the wild 
runs, SO we can supplement, not replace, 
wild salmon production,” said Richard 
Carmichael, fish biologist for the Oregon 
Dept. of Fish and Wildlife at Eastern 
Oregon State College. 

An integral part of the Lower Snake 
River Compensation Plan implemented 
by the ODF&W in the early 1980s, the 
project is designed to augment spring 
chinook and summer steelhead runs on 
the Imnaha and Grande Ronde rivers. 

After a 17-month rearing period 
where the smolts are fed, medicated and 
monitored, they are trucked to the site 
where their parents spawned (near the Im- 
naha weir) to be placed in “acclimation 
ponds” to increase their chances of survi- 
val in the wild. 

But, despite constant care and atten- 
tion, less than one percent of the released 
fish will make it to the Pacific. 


Willamette spring chinook 
run is on schedule 


The Oregon Dept. of Fish and Wild- 
life says the 1991 spring chinook salmon 
run on the Willamette River is both on 
schedule and on target. 

Steve King, harvest manager for the 
department, says the final falls-count pre- 
diction of about 60,000 salmon appears 
to be correct, with just over 44,000 
spring chinook being counted at Willa- 
mette Falls as of Wednesday, June 12. 

When you add the 34,000 fish caught 
by anglers on the river, (their best catch 
ever); the 12,000 caught by gillnetters 
and another 6000 which entered the 
Clackamas River, that brings the total 
Willamette run to about 112,000 — 
better than the 110,000 prediction. 


TOPSIDE IN DISTRICT 5 


Last winter’s smelt gillnet season 
was just starting to get good, with good 
runs of smelt entering the Cowlitz, when 
almost immediately, the price dropped. 

The winter season for chinook was 
pretty good on the Oregon side of the riv- 
er, and prices were excellent. The Wash- 
ington side of the river didn’t fair as well. 

Red Slough and Gut drifts have built 


a light and radar reflector for the island off 
Big Slough. It will show on radar and 
can be seen at night if there isn’t fog. 

Ray Pedersen is drying his 28’ smelt 
boat for the summer, with plans on fiber- 
glassing the wood hull. 

Hope everyone does good in Alaska, 
we need it to make up for the poor fish- 
ing on the river. —Mark Laukkanen 


The Columbia River Fishermen’s Protective Union 
would like to extend an open invitation to join us. 
Like many organizations, we depend upon membership 
dues to keep afloat and in touch with the important issues 
facing fishermen on the Lower Columbia in the 1990s. 
From the environment to the government, it’s clear 
we do need a union that represents fishermen! 








PARR RE 


Now more than ever! 


Attend our meetings — we can’t be a true voice 
of the fishermen without your support. 


Yearly dues are $150, and 





include a subscription to the 

Columbia River Gillnetter. 

Use the clip-out on page 36. 
Thank you for your support! 





FISHERMEN, SELF-EMPLOYED, & SMALL BUSINESSES 


A Group Health Insurance Program 
A $18.75 Monthly State of Oregon Tax Credit ($225/yr.) 
A Competitive Premiums 


A Super Competitive Life Insurance Rates 


A A+ Rated Companies 
A Excellent Annuity Rates, too 


CALL NOW FOR DETAILS: 503/861-1135 


Dan M. Roberts 


Registered Representative 


855 Lewis Street, Warrenton, OR 97146 








OBSERVERS: Gitiwerrers DON'T BELONG IN CATEGORY 1 





Preliminary reports on the frequency 
of interactions between Lower Columbia 
River Gillnetters and marine mammals by 
a federal observer program suggest that 
the fishery does not belong in the current 
Category I classification. 

A total of 1136 observation data 
forms and 873 interviews were completed 
by thirty observers placed aboard gillnet- 
ters during the 1991 winter chinook sea- 
son. 

Joe Scordino, deputy chief of the fish- 
eries division for the Northwest region of 
the National Marine Fisheries Service, 
said that the early data results from the 
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winter season appear to be good news for 
local commercial fishermen, who were in- 
itially leery of participating in the observ- 
er program. 

“We really didn’t have a choice in the 
matter,” said one Astoria fisherman. “If 
we didn’t cooperate, though, we’d be dead 
in the water.” 

A similar study in the early 1980s 
put Lower Columbia Gillnetters in Cate- 
gory I (frequent taking of and interaction 
with marine mammals) in the first place, 
so they were rightfully worried the results 
of this project could be used against them 
again. 

Fishermen have long been saying that 
interactions with seals and sea lions are 
not that frequent on the lower river, and 
saw the observer program as their only 
chance of reclassification. 

From the 271 gillnet boats fishing on 
the lower river, observers documented 
more than 800 drifts, including some 318 
day drifts aboard 244 vessels, and 318 
night drifts on board 128 boats. Just 27 
dead mammals were collected by the ob- 
servers during the 13-day season, includ- 
ing nine harbor seals and one California 
sea lion. 

The Northern, or Steller sea lion, un- 
questionably the most threatened mammal 
species, was involved in much less than 
one percent of the interactions with fish- 
ermen. Although gillnetters can get fed- 
eral exemptions so they can shoot Cali- 
fornia sea lions and harbor seals to defend 


their valuable catches, Steller sea lions 
cannot be harmed. 

Of the 13,200 salmon caught by gill- 
netters, observers saw 766 landed, of 
which some 736 came in undamaged by 
marine mammals. A total of thirty fish 
were scarred, while seven were considered 
unsalable. 

Fishermen also question the defini- 
tion of “interaction,” which is defined as 
any mammal within ten meters of a gill- 
net. “I’ve had seals and sea lions chasing 
smelt that close, and that could artificially 
inflate the numbers,” said Kent Martin, a 
gillnetter from Skamokawa, Wash. That 
would make gillnets look like they have a 
much greater impact than is really the 
case. 

And, Scordino agrees: “What they’ ve 
defined as interaction should be as ani- 
mals in the vicinity, rather than interac- 
tion,” he said. 

Representatives from the NMBFS, the 
Pacific States Marine Fisheries Commis- 
sion, the Oregon Department of Fish and 
Wildlife and the Washington Department 
of Wildlife participated in the winter ob- 
server program. 

At a meeting held this spring, Jim 
Brennan, project leader and Russell Port- 
er, assistant director of the PSMEFC, 
thanked the fishermen for their gracious 
participation and cooperation. 

The observers “had nothing but good 
to say about the help you gave us,” Port- 
er said. Lb 
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DRIEFLY 


James River fined for 
alkaline discharge 


The James River Corporation has 
been fined $10,000 when an undetermined 
amount of alkaline waste spilled into a 
creek near its Camas pulp mill this 
spring. 

According to the state Department of 
Ecology, allowed alkalinity limits were 
exceeded for nearly 30 minutes on Febru- 
ary 27 when an employee inadvertently 
washed lime mud from a dump truck. 

The ecological damage from the spill, 
which the company says is minimal, is 
not yet known. 


Indian fishermen tackle Exxon 


YAKIMA, Wash. — Indian fishermen 
have filed suit against Exxon for the dev- 
astating Prince William Sound oil spill 
which they say has all but ruined their 
fishing grounds on the Columbia River. 

The lawsuit, filed this spring in King 
County Superior Court in Seattle, con- 
tends that the nearly 11 million gallons 
of North Slope crude oil spilled into 
pristine Alaskan waters killed millions of 
fish, and severely reduced the harvest. 

Meanwhile, the state of Alaska is 
continuing to seek civil damages from the 
Alyeska Pipeline Service Co. for its part 
in the March 1989 spill, claiming 
Exxon’s upcoming deal with the 
government doesn’t go far enough. 

A federal judge apparently agreed, and 
decided in April that the $100 million 
tariff Exxon had initially agreed to pay 
won’t be enough to cover the heavy 
damage to the environment. 


We’re sorry... 


The name of Christine 
Takalo, Sally the Salmon 
Princess in 1966, was incor- 


rectly spelled in the last issue 
of the Gillnetter. The cor- 
rect spelling is Takalo. We 
apologize for the error. 








Summit recovery plan falls short 


Long-term solutions have unfortunately eluded the thirty-member group 


Although it failed to prevent an endangered species list- 
ing for the threatened native salmon, the Northwest Salmon 
Summit, a 30-member group created by Oregon Senator 
Mark Hatfield last October, did manage to reach an agree- 
ment on diverting water flows on the Snake River. 

Some 900,000 acre feet of water — enough to supply 
the needs of more than 2 million people for one year — 
will be used to aid fish flows, mostly between mid-April 
and mid-July of this year, when young spring and summer 
chinook salmon are making their way to the mighty Pacif- 
ic. 

An unspecified amount of water could be used later to 
help fall chinook, which migrate in the summer months. 

The Summit participants also want to experiment with 
increased water flow velocity by drawing down the huge res- 
ervoirs behind the four federal dams on the Snake River and 
possibly John Day Dam on the Columbia to minimum op- 
erating levels. That would mean drawing down the river 
about three feet, when navigational locks are closed for 
maintenance. 

Physical and legal constraints prevent full testing of 
this procedure this year, according to the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, but Summit members requested that Corps 
lower water levels at the four reservoirs to near minimum 
operating levels through July 15. 

Massive turbines in place at several hydroelectric dams 
along the Columbia River system have made the salmon’s 
journey a pretty rough road to travel, and young salmon 
have traditionally not fared well when negotiating the dams. 
It is hoped that the additional push of water at this critical 
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time will guide more fish through unscathed. 

“The benefits to fish are substantial,” said Jack Robert- 
son, deputy administrator for the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, although the effects on electric rates are as yet un- 
known. 

But some experts say the plan fails to meet the needs of 
returning fish, who need the water just as much to reach 
their spawning grounds in the fall. 

Commercial fishermen are still not sure what effect the 
endangered species designation will have on fishing seasons, 
but some fear that even more harvest restrictions could be 
forthcoming. 

Idaho’s recreational boaters are probably the hardest hit 
by the Summit decision so far, and they could have serious 
trouble navigating the reservoirs on the Snake and the Clear- 
water rivers this summer. 

Environmental groups are not particularly pleased with 
the group’s work, either, and consider themselves among the 
losers. 

The Summit plan calls for a 5-foot reduction in reser- 
voir levels during the same 2-month migration period, 
which will barely meet the minimum water level required 
for navigation lock operation. 

“Idaho is going to try to put more water in the river this 
year,” said an assistant to Idaho Gov. Cecil Andrus. “But it 
will be inadequate. Idaho water cannot solve a problem 
created by Army Corps dams.” Andrus had initially been 
pushing for a 17-foot drawdown, which would have serious- 
ly curtailed agricultural irrigators and barge companies. 


Story continues on page 28 
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Oregonian columnist 
speaks out against 
anti-gillnet attack 


Not all Northwest sports fishermen 
are putting the blame on commercial fish- 
eries for the troubles facing our native 
salmon. 

Bill Monroe, an outdoor columnist 
for The Oregonian, penned a strong letter 
this spring which spoke out against this 
misdirected, misguided attack on gillnet- 
ters by anglers. 

He writes: “And, please, only Walt 
Disney, in all his misdirected, showman- 
ship-not-biology wisdom would portray a 
salmon choking to death in a gillnet, yet 
achieving some sort of ethereal majesty 
while fighting violently to prolong its 
life at the end of a fishing rod.” 

Monroe, an avid sportsman, does not 
support recent legislation which would ef- 
fectively forbid all Lower Columbia Riv- 
er gillnetting and place fish traps at Wil- 
lamette Falls near Oregon City, 
controlled and managed by the state of 
Oregon. 

He says that the idea of fish traps is 
not only revulsive to commercial fisher- 
men, it would also mean that fewer fish 
would make their way to valley and 
southern Oregon anglers — at a time 
when that fishery “is one of the few 
growing economic strengths of Oregon’s 
angling scene.” 
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This is the Sue H. Elmore, a pickup boat for the Columbia River Packers 
Association’s famous Elmore cannery in Astoria. She picked up many a 
salmon from several points, including Nehalem, Tillamook and Siletz. 


Monroe says that there is a future for 
gillnetting in the Northwest. “The argu- 
ments favoring continuation of a com- 
mercial gillnet fishery in the Columbia 
remain strong, particularly in a state that 
has worked hard on the national and inter- 
national fronts to achieve a balance of 
harvests of fish that know no bounda- 
ries,” he says. 

He also hits hard on an argument 
sportsfishermen have tried to use against 
gillnetters for years: steelhead. “The fact 


is that winter gillnets take only a relative 
handful of steelhead in their late February 
seasons — an average of 50 fish per day 
are handled, 10 of them dead. In seasons 
that last from one to 17 days, that isn’t 
very many. 

“Portland anglers need to set aside 
their greed, their emotions and their well- 
meaning intentions and instead invest 
their energy with the rest of the state in 
attempting to solve the real problems fac- 
ing our fisheries,” Monroe concludes. 
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Frozen sockeye is top 


U.S. seafood export in 1990 


Alaska’s prized frozen sockeye salmon was the number one U.S. seafood export 
in 1990, according to a report in Fishery Market News magazine. 

More than 139.2 million pounds of the top-quality product - worth some $327.7 
million - was sent through the Anchorage customs office last year, and, not surprising- 
ly, all of it was headed for market in Japan. Another 45 million pounds of sockeye, 
worth nearly $125 million, went through the Seattle customs office, also bound for 
the land of the rising sun. 

On the list of the top exports were frozen Alaskan king crab, frozen cod, frozen 
herring, abalone, frozen sablefish, frozen shrimp, frozen sea urchins and other non- 
specific fish products - all destined for Japan. 

While the frozen seafood market is up, the canned salmon market is down nearly 
five percent from last year, despite a hefty 57 percent increase in canned Bristol Bay 
red salmon. More than four million cases (basis 48 tall) of canned salmon, including 
king, red, coho, pink and chum, were packed by processors in 1990, as compared to 
some 4.2 cases in 1989. 

About 1.1 million cases of red salmon were produced last year, up from 724,697 
in 1989 and nearly five times the amount (237,182 cases) packed in 1988. 


Speaking of Bristol Bay reds, the majority of bay fishermen, at this writing, have 
still received just $1 per pound for their 1990 catches - a twenty percent drop from 
1989 - and a whopping 53 percent drop from 1988. 

And, word has it fishermen might face another twenty percent cut this year. 
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Yukon fishermen 
form association 


ST. MARY’S — Fishermen 
from throughout the Yukon River 
watershed met here this spring 
for a second round of discussions 
aimed at rebuilding salmon 
stocks on the Yukon River. 

Spurred by drastically re- 
duced returns of salmon to the 
nearly 1,900-mile Yukon River, 
fishermen have joined together 
to form the Yukon River Drain- 
age Fisheries Association, repre- 
senting 45,000 Yupik, Athabas- 
kan and Caucasian subsistence 
and commercial fishermen. 

Forty delegates to the associa- 
tion were elected by fishermen 
from villages throughout the Yu- 
kon River. 

The Association’s goals are: 

1. To support cooperative man- 
agement funding from the Alas- 
ka Dept. of Fish and Game; 

2. To curtail interceptions of 
chum salmon in False Pass; 

3. To support establishment of 
200-foot median strips between 
logging areas and salmon 
spawning grounds and 

4. To request an Alaska Sea 
Grant Marine Advisory agent 
for the Yukon River. 
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This is an old Bristol Bay sailing gillnetter, shown here sometime in the 1930s with her butterfly sail at full 
mast. The “Diamond J” markings designate an Alaska Packers cannery fisherman, back in the days when there 
were no reels or level-winds. Several of these 32-foot wooden gillnetters can still be seen today, slowly 
decaying on a beach along the Naknek River, their quest for salmon long since finished. Some even 
have their sail mast still attached, pointing aimlessly toward the sky. 
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Ground breaks on 
Umatilla River project 


The first phase of a project which 
will help bring healthy fish runs back to 
the Umatilla River Basin broke ground 
May | at the McNary Dam. 

The $45 million pumping project 
will provide extra water for fish, while as- 
suring that local irrigators will have water 
for their crops. The Bureau of Reclama- 
tion will pump water from the Columbia 
River for use by irrigators, who will in 
turn, leave an equal amount in the river 
for fish. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
will provide the power for the pumping 
— some $500,000 worth per year until 
the project is completed in the late 
1990s. 

Reclamation is constructing a $7 mil- 
lion state-of-the-art aqueduct system 
which stretches from McNary Dam to a 
Umatilla Basin pumping station, where 
the water will be diverted into an existing 
canal. 

Thus, the area’s irrigation districts 
won’t need to use Umatilla River water, 
leaving more water for fish. 

The BPA is also spending $30 mil- 
lion on fish ladders, canal screens and 
habitat enhancement at other locations, 
which could guide some 8 million young 
salmon and steelhead — and up to 40,000 
returning adults — through the deadly 
dam system. 





Fishermen work to change image 


Seeking to improve the uncaring, in- 
discriminate image of the commercial 
fisherman, seven Alaskan and seven 
West Coast fishing organizations have 
banded together to form the North Pacific 
Gillnet Alliance. 

The group, which held its first meet- 
ing in Seattle this spring, hopes to im- 
prove communications between the four- 
teen organizations, which will in turn 
bond and strengthen the commercial fish- 
ing industry in general. 

At the top of the group’s agenda are 
important issues such as marine mammal 
management, licensing, Coast Guard 
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safety regulations, public opinion and the 
environment. 

Alaskan members of the alliance are 
the Bristol Bay Driftnetters Association, 
the Alaska Independent Fishermen’s Mar- 
keting Assocaition, the Bering Sea Fish- 
ermen’s Association, Concerned Area ‘M’ 
Fishermen, the Cordova District Fisher- 
men United, the United Cook Inlet Drift 
Association and the United Southeast 
Alaska Gillnetters. 

Oregon and Washington members in- 
clude the Columbia River Fishermen’s 
Protective Union, Salmon for All, Grays 

Continued on page 38 
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Idaho sockeye 
guided around 
dams 


IDAHO FALLS, Idaho — A joint ven- 
ture between state fisheries experts, Sho- 
shone-Bannock Indian Tribes and the 
Bonneville Power Administration has 
given new life and hope in an emergency 
plan to save Idaho’s vanishing sockeye 
salmon. 

Young salmon are trapped at central 
Idaho’s Redfish Lake near Stanley, then 
transported by truck to a state research 
center at Eagle. Eventually, the salmon 
will be raised to spawning age, with their 
offspring released in Stanley Basin lakes 
which feed into the headwaters of the Sal- 
mon River. 

The program allows the fish to by- 
pass the deadly network of giant hydroe- 
lectric dams on the Columbia River Basin 
which take big bites out of native fish 
stocks. With the release of some 10,000 
smolts within the next two years, fisher- 
ies officials hope to give the sockeye at 
least a chance of survival. 

“It’s a very short time frame we’re 
operating on,” says Rick Itami, district 
manager for the BPA at Idaho Falls. 

None of the fish was observed return- 
ing last year to spawn at Redfish Lake, 
which contains Idaho’s only Snake River 
sockeye population. 
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Let’s talk about Snag Pulling 


Many Columbia River fishermen are enjoying fishing in waters free of snags. 
The waters are clear because a few fishermen, usually the same, have taken the 
time to remove the snags to reduce gear damage. 

We hire divers, make new snag nets, and apply to the state for snag permits. 
We also have set up a Lower River Snag fund at the Astoria First Interstate 
Bank, under the signatures of Phil Johnson and Don Riswick. We ask fisher- 
men from Tongue Point to the bar to pay $50 per year in dues, tax deductible. 

It is unfair for a few fishermen to shoulder the responsibility 
of keeping the lower river clear of snags, and our program cannot continue 
without your help. Many fishermen have never been out snagging, so here’s a 
chance to contribute. 

On page 36 is a special clipout to send in your dues. Don’t 
put it off any longer — join the “snag club” today. 


ATTENTION YOUNGS RIVER FISHERMEN: A snag fund has 
also been started for your fishery. Fish buyers have receipt books to take the 
$20 yearly dues. 
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BLUEBACK 
REPORT 


Beginning in the early 1900s and 
through the 1970s, the construction of 
several main-stem dams on the Columbia 
and Snake rivers and their tributaries 
greatly reduced the accessible spawning 
and rearing areas available for “blueback” 
sockeye. 

Originally, sockeye nursery lakes in 
the Columbia Basin contained a mini- 
mum of 222,850 surface acres. Remain- 
ing definable runs are to Lakes Wenatchee 
and Osoyoos, only about 4 percent, or 
8,174 acres of the original lake habitat. 

Sockeye movement into the lakes of 
the upper Salmon River was significantly 
inhibited by Sunbeam Dam between 
1913-34. Since passage was restored, 
only a remnant run as large as 4,300 
blueback has persisted. 

A sockeye run in Wallowa Lake, Ore- 
gon, in the Grande Ronde subbasin of the 
Snake River, was eliminated early in this 
century by an irrigation channel diver- 
sion, and a control structure built in the 
lake outlet to raise and stabilize the level 
of the lake. Presently, a self-sustained 
kokanee population persists in the lake 
and its tributaries. 

In 1989, 45,300 blueback were count- 
ed as escapement at the Priest Rapids 
Dam on the Upper Columbia, while just 
four returned to the Ice Harbor Dam on 
the Snake. In 1990, just one sockeye 
was counted at Ice Harbor, while 46,300 
made it to Priest Rapids. 

The data suggests that the return to 
the Columbia River in 1991 will be 60- 
80,000 blueback, an improvement over 
the runs of 1989 and 1990 which totalled 
41,900 and 49,600 respectively. The ma- 
jority of the run will be Wenatchee stock. 

The Department may conduct a sin- 
gle-vessel Zone 2 test fishery program in 
mid-June to determine if a non-treaty 
opening will occur in zones 1-5 this year. 

The last non-treaty blueback season 
was in 1988, when zones 1-5 caught 
17,500 sockeye from a total catch of 
30,900. In 1987, non-treaty fishermen in 
the same zones caught 28,300 sockeye 
from a strong total run of 145,300. 

Department guidelines for dividing 
the shared harvest are 75 percent for treaty 
fishermen, 25 percent for non-treaty fish- 
ermen, when the run is between 75- 
100,000. 





Tule salmon returned to creek 


WESTPORT, OR — In another example 
of valiant human efforts to replenish the 
low returns of Columbia River salmon, 
the Oregon Department of Fish and Wild- 
life released some 50,000 tule smolts into 
Plympton Creek in east Clatsop County 
in early May. 

Now on their way to the Pacific, the 
smolts are the end product of the 
ODF&W’s program to rebuild the tule 
run. The department placed a weir in the 
creek last fall to trap returning fish, so 
eggs for brooding stock could be gathered 
for spawning at the Big Creek hatchery a 
few miles away. 

Hatchery workers and other local vol- 


unteers collected some 559 female tules 
in late August and September of last year, 
which were transported by truck to Big 
Creek hatchery to perform the annual 
spawning ritual. 

Department biologists say that about 
1,100 tules made their way back to 
Plympton Creek this year, about what 
was expected. 

ODF&W estimates that about 65,000 
tules returned to the Columbia River sys- 
tem in 1990, one of the lowest amounts 
on record since counting began in 1964. 
Typically, tule runs average about 
150,000. More than 300,000 came back 
in 1987. 
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Sportsmen rekindle old flame against Gillnetters 


Northwest sportfishermen are trying 
to quickly take advantage of the recent 
public attention on our troubled salmon, 
and think it’s a great time to rekindle 
their age-old flame against the Columbia 
River Gillnetter. 

The Forum, a publication of the Sal- 
monid Foundation of Woodland, Wash., 
proudly displayed a letter written in 1987 
by longtime anti-gillnet advocate Forrest 
L. Meuret, now deceased, on its front 
page recently. The newspaper, which was 
not dated, made no secret of its purpose 
and credo: get gillnets off the Lower Co- 
lumbia River. 

The letter hit hard: “Do not expect 
sportsmen to accept anything less than 
immediate halting of gillnetting on 
spring chinook and sturgeon below 
Bonneville Dam. 

“There is no question that an absolute 
priority for the sport fishery over the non- 
Indian commercial fishing is coming.” 


Mr. Chuck Voss, editor of the Forwn, 
also touts: “Perhaps now, with many of 
Our up-river stocks in such tragic condi- 
tion is the time to carry on the fight to 
bring back the Columbia River fishery by 
first doing away with an outmoded, ex- 
tremely non-selective hatchery machine, 
the Columbia River gillnetter,” he said. 

Remarks such as these are even more 
unacceptable and off the mark in 1991 
than they were in 1987. These folks 
should know by now that priority cannot 
be given to one user group over another, 
and, quite literally, we’re both in the 
same boat. 

Instead of stirring up more trouble 
with their widely-touted anti-gillnet prop- 
aganda, sportsfishermen should be worried 
about their own fishery. If gillnetters are 
forced off the river, anglers will be right 
behind them. 

No matter how much they want to 
ruin the livelihoods of thousands of peo- 
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ple in the Northwest, it’s just not going 
to happen. We can’t just sit back and let 
them get a foothold. 

But they’re trying — and trying hard. 
Just 63,000 signatures are needed to get 
the “Fish and Marine Life Conservation 
Act” on Oregon’s 1992 ballot, a proposal 
which would strive to optimize recrea- 
tional fishing. 

The initiative, similar to California’s 
Proposition 132 which stopped all gill- 
netting in state waters in the last election, 
has many fishermen worried. “The anti- 
gillnet mania is like a plague spreading 
up the West Coast,” said one Columbia 
River Gillnetter. 

The cold, hard fact of the matter is 
that foreign high-seas driftnetters — the 
Japanese, the Taiwanese and the Koreans 
— are giving American gillnetters a bad 
name. There is also no question that 
sportsfishermen and environmentalists are 
putting these ruthless, indiscriminate, un- 
regulated Asian fishermen in the same 
boat as local fishermen — and that’s just 
not fair. 

It’s also a downright lie and a com- 
plete distortion of what’s really happen- 
ing. Comparing the 30-mile-long high- 
seas driftnets with tiny American gillnets 
is senseless, but that’s just what the 
proponents of the California proposition 
did — and they’ll surely try to use the 
same tactics here. 

Let us not be fooled by such repre- 
hensible political trickery. 
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TO THE EDITOR 





Just enjoyed my first copy of the Co- 
lumbia River Gillnetter. 

Our interest, of course, is the preser- 
vation of the anadromous fisheries in the 
upper Sacramento River. I have been in- 
volved with the upper river habitat and 
hatcheries for the past ten years. I am on 
the board of directors of the Tehama Fly 
Fishers, and the group was the original 
petitioner of the California Fish and 
Game Commission to list the Winter 
Run Chinook salmon as endangered. 

This brings me to your article about 
listing some salmon under E.S.A. in the 
Columbia River system. Our efforts to 
list were thwarted for years while a so- 
called enhancement plan was put into ef- 
fect. The Winter Run numbers had de- 
graded in 20 years from 117,000 to 470. 

From your own experience I’m sure 
you and the fishries biologists know what 
is wrong with the Columbia River 
stocks, and a ten-year stall may just be 
time enough to lose most of what’s left 
of this valuable resource. 

Remember, Hatfield and Packwood 
are hammered by agriculture, electric 


power (BPA), developers, and miners 
(gravel extractors) to continue business as 
usual. Specifically, if “firm fishload car- 
rying capacity” is sought on a permanent 
basis, you will find great resistance from 
agriculture and developers, as we have 
found on the Sacramento River. Here, 
B.O.R. has said it will sue the state over 
its requirements for fish flows. 

If you feel you must go along with 
Packwood and Hatfield, I would suggest 
that you insist items like contaminated 
waters, (temperature, turbidity, dissolved 
oxygen), seal predation and spawning 
gravel extraction are included in any en- 
hancement program they come up with. 

Don, I feel that our fishing industry 
resource is in a Critical stage. As in Cali- 
fornia, the state as well as the Federal 
Service know the status and condition 
that exists and if they do not take some 
listing action now they will be faced with 
the apparent incompetence to cope with 
the public trust with which they are 
charged and are paid to accomplish. 

I have seen outstanding efforts made 
by fisheries biologists and commercial 





fishermen in proposals to Congress and 
state governements to address the true 
problems, only to find the political pres- 
sures of other water users dilute an effec- 
tive approach for the extremely valuable 
fishing industry. 

Finally, Don, I agree that processing 
ships threaten small-boat fishermen. Fur- 
ther the poorly-controlled harvest will 
surely destroy a viable ecosystem. Terry 
Thompson is right when he says his 
long-term welfare is at stake. 

I look sometimes with a jaundiced 
eye on the actions of the National Marine 
Fisheries Service, but I hope the alterna- 
tive to listing does not turn out to be a 
drawn-out demise of one of our nation’s 
great food industries. 

The question of are the salmon really 
threatened? The historical record is very 
clear to me, within the past 50 to 75 
years. If the trend continues to degrade, 
the end is in sight, and the agencies will 
have to list to save their own you know 


what. 
—Chuck DeJournette 
Upper Sacramento River Salmon 
& Steelhead Advisory Committee 
11705 Parey Ave. #27 
Red Bluff, CA 96080 


Winter chinook season good for some, not for others 


OREGON] The 1991 winter gillnet sea- 
ery son on the Lower Columbia 
could probably be best de- 

eas scribed as spotty. 

Fishermen landed some 13,200 win- 
ter chinook salmon during the 13-day sea- 
son which began Monday, February 10, 
according to the Oregon Department of 
Fish & Wildlife. Of these, over 90 per- 
cent, nearly 12,000, were Willamette Riv- 
er fish. 

The winter gillnet season, which tra- 
ditionally extends well into the first week 
of March, did not do so this year. 
ODF&W stopped fishing on the evening 
of Friday, March 1, just as fishermen 
were enjoying their third best day of the 
season. Options to allow up to ten addi- 
tional days were not exercised by the 
Compact. 

Although it wasn’t an altogether poor 
showing, the season did not live up to ex- 
pectations. As is often true in an average 
year, some fishing areas were markedly 
better than others. One drift did very well, 


while another, just a few fathoms away, 
was not nearly as lucky. 

Gillnetters received about $3.50/Ib. 
for chinook and some $2.00/Ib. for stur- 
geon this year. 
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PORT OF ASTORIA 


Moving ahead on East End Expansion 


EAST END MOORING BASIN 


ASTORIA, OREGON 


East End Mooring Basin 
Planned Improvements 


¢ Bids have been accepted for approximately $650,000 in improvements, 
and funding is being pursued for an additional $210,000 in improvements. 


e Construct new docks (A) that will add 28 new berths for gillnet boats, 
boosting small boat capacity to 50, and 16 new large boat berths. 


¢ Resurface wooden causeway (B) with concrete. Causeway construction 
will shut down vehicle access for roughly 30 days later this summer, but 
foot access will remain unrestricted. 


¢ Install 5,000-pound capacity hoist and work berth (C) 
to assist repairs and maintenance. 


¢ Construct shoreside restroom and office structure (D). 


¢ Grade and pave parking area (E). 
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HERSCHEL’S BACK... 








Well, OK, maybe & 
not the same Herschel 


huge bites out of the 
Puget Sound steelhead run !' 
last year in Seattle, but surely a kissing 
cousin has sauntered into Willamette 
Falls locks near Oregon City this spring 
to dine on chinook salmon. 

And, like his brother, he’s hungry! 

Sea lions, which don’t usually wander 
this far up the river, have greatly increased 
in numbers since being protected by the 
Marine Mammal Protection Act — espe- 
cially the California sea lion on the Co- 
lumbia. It is estimated that nearly 20,000 
of them have taken up permanent resi- 
dence here, much to the dismay of com- 
mercial fishermen. 

“T’ve never seen one this close,” said 
lockmaster Jack Reynolds. “He was a big 
devil.” 

Gillnetters have been essentially at 
the mercy of the mammals ever since, and 
can only harm them as a last resort to 
protect their catch. The sea lions roam 
the nets in search of food — and they’ve 
taken a big bite out of fishermen’s pock- 
etbooks. 

“It’s getting to be quite a pest as far 
as the fishermen are concerned,” Reynolds 
added. 
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On Washington’s Elwha River 





Dam removal is best way to restore fish runs 


A federal study is recommending that 
two dams on Washington’s Elwha River 
be demolished in order to restore dwin- 
dling fish runs. 

The Elwha and Glines Canyon dams, 
both owned by the James River Corp. of 
Richmond, Va., were built more than 
sixty years ago near the northern border 
of the Olympic National Park. They 


generate electrical power for a pulp and 


paper mill near Port Angeles, which is 
now owned by Daishowa America of Ja- 
pan. 
Nearly 40 percent of the mill’s power 
would be lost if the dams are removed, 
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but many see this as a small price to pay 
for the restoration of fish runs on the El- 
wha River, once renowned for four Pacif- 
ic salmon and three trout species. 

The federal General Accounting Of- 
fice says it will cost between $61 and 
$124 million to remove the dams, de- 
pending upon how much sediment is 
present behind the dams. 

Although the office says it would be 
two to six times cheaper to keep the 
dams and construct fish passageways at a 
price of about $30 million, it is not rec- 
ommending this solution. “This alterna- 
tive is much less effective than dam re- 
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moval in restoring fish to the river above 
the dams,” the report says. 

“Since the construction of the Elwha 
dam, these native fish have been unable 
to migrate upstream to spawn and have 
been eliminated from the river above the 
dam,” the GAO adds. 

If removal is approved, it would be 
the first time that the federal government 
has proposed the decommissioning of a 
finished, working dam for environmental 
gain. 

Not only is it against the grain, it 
would also be a giant step forward in our 
quest to save the salmon. 
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Five species of salmon are native to 
Oregon’s coastal waters: the chinook, the 
silver, the sockeye, the chum, and the 
pink. 

Salmon have long been recognized as 
being of tremendous importance as a 
source of food, and many tons are taken 
annually by commercial fishermen of the 
state. The recreational value of two of 
them, the chinook and the silver, is year- 
ly becoming more important. 

A third species of Pacific salmon, the 
sockeye, is most important to the sport 
fishery when this fish has become land- 
locked or has been planted in mountain 
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lakes where it is known as the kokanee. 

Management of the salmon poses tre- 
mendous problems. As a group, these 
are fish of unspoiled waters. They have 
exacting environmental requirements and 
are not adaptive to changing conditions. 
Man’s advancement has had a damaging 
effect upon migratory fish. Physical 
changes have taken place in the water- 
sheds as the timber has been removed 
from the land. Erosion smothers the 
spawning beds. Streams have been 
blocked by log jams, mill and splash 
dams, and even the gravel has been re- 
moved from the spawning beds to be 
used in road construction and other pur- 
poses. Other water uses have been devel- 
oped for power and irrigation. 

The Oregon State Game Commis- 
sion has developed a vigorous, long- 
range management program in order to 
preserve these fish for the enjoyment of 
all citizens. In some instances, coopera- 
tive projects are undertaken with the Ore- 
gon Fish Commission, the agency 
charged with the management of Ore- 
gon’s commercial fisheries. 

The Game Commission’s program 
includes stream clearance and habitat im- 
provement projects where necessary. A 
campaign against pollution and erosion 
is also undertaken. Artificial propagation 
is an important tool in management, and 
several hatcheries are used to rear chinook 


and silver salmon. 

Releases are made in streams to sup- 
plement natural runs or in streams where 
the runs have been depleted. Sockeyes 
are also reared in commission hatcheries, 
and releases are made in lake systems 
where living conditions are suitable. 
Close regulation of the fishery is neces- 
sary to ensure the escapement of suffi- 
cient breeding stock each year. 

Stream surveys indicate that our tre- 
mendous salmon runs of yesteryear can 
be brought back. Our streams, under 
proper management, can be made to yield 
several times their present production. 

The life cycle of all Pacific salmon is 
similar. Spawning usually takes place 
high in the headwaters of fresh-water 
streams. Chum and pink salmon, how- 
ever, make short migration runs, and at 
times will spawn even in brackish water. 

The parent fish deposit their eggs in 
well-prepared circular depressions dug in 
the gravel of the stream bottom. As the 
eggs are deposited by the female, the 
male fertilizes them with milt. 

The young salmon hatch in 2 to 4 
months or more depending upon the tem- 
perature of the water, but remain in the 
gravel for about another 30 days living 
upon nutritive materials absorbed from 
the yolk sac, which remains attached to 
the stomach of the newly-hatched fish. 

When the yolk sac is absorbed, the 
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fry wriggle from the gravel and begin to 
feed. Some of the young may migrate to 
the ocean immediately upon emergence 
from the gravel, while others may remain 
in fresh water a year or more before be- 
ginning their journey to salt water. They 
remain in the ocean until maturity, 
which takes from two to seven years. 

At maturity, the spawning urge 
brings the salmon again into fresh water 
where they fight their way upriver until 
they reach their cradle stream. 

Spawning completes their life-cycle, 
for, spent and exhausted from the hazard- 
ous journey during which they do not 
feed and, drained of vitality by the energy 
expended in the spawning act, all Pacific 
salmon die soon after the eggs are depos- 
ited in the gravel. Only the eggs now re- 
main, and the perpetuation of the race de- 
pends upon the successful incubation of 
the eggs and the survival of the young. 

The life cycle of the Atlantic salmon 
is similar to that of the Pacific salmon, 
with the exception that it does not die af- 
ter spawning, but may spawn several 
times during its life. 

Many fishermen are unable to tell the 
difference between the Pacific salmon and 
trout, especially when the fish are young. 
Two simple features separate them. One 
is the coloration inside the mouth. If it 
is black or has a dusky coloration, the 
fish is a salmon; if the inside of the 
mouth is white, it’s a trout. Salmon and 
trout can also be identified by counting 
the anal fin rays. If the rays number 
from 13 to 19, it’s a salmon; trout only 
have from 9 to 12 of these rays. 






THE CHINOOK % a 

Truly a king among salmon, this 
huge fish offers a challenge which tests 
the skill of the ablest fisherman. His 
great size and tremendous fighting quali- 
ties make him a fisherman’s prize to be 
valued among the finest. 

The chinook is a robust, deep-bodied 
fish with lengths of up to nearly 5 feet. 
The back is grrenish, fading to silvery on 
the sides and belly. Profuse black spot- 
ting appears on the back, dorsal fin and 


both lobes of the caudal fin. As with all 
Pacific salmon, spawning fish turn dark- 
ish, especially the males, which are mud- 
dy dark red, almost black in color. 

Silver salmon, which inhabit the 
same waters, are often confused with the 
chinook. Chinooks, however, have 
black spotting on the dorsal and both 
lobes of the caudal fins, while silvers 
have black spotting only on the upper 
half of the caudal fin only. Also, the in- 
side of the chinook’s mouth is all black 
or dusky, while the silver has a white 
gum or tooth line. 

The most consistent weights in the 
sport catch are from 10 to 45 pounds, al- 
though larger fish are frequently taken. 
The world’s record sport-caught chinook 
was taken from the Umpqua River in 
1910 and weighed 83 pounds. Commer- 
cial catches frequently record larger fish, 
with the record fish being taken at Peters- 
burg, Alaska. This huge chinook tipped 
the scales at 126 pounds, 8 ounces. 

Probably the most wide-ranging of 
the Pacific salmon group, the chinook is 
found from central California to Alaska 
and across the Bering Sea to Japan. In 
Oregon, he is found in almost every river 
where he has access to the sea, and where 
environmental conditions are suitable. 

The largest runs appear in the Co- 
lumbia River and its tributaries. Tre- 
mendous runs once used the upper reach- 
es of the Columbia before these 
spawning areas were blocked by the 
Grand Coulee and other dams. 

Maturity is attained in their fourth or 
fifth year, but some mature as early as 
their second year and as late as their 
eighth year. Second and third year fish 
are usually all males and are called “jack” 
salmon when they enter the streams on 
their spawning runs. 

In general, two spawning migrations 
occur, spring and fall, although some 
fish may be in the rivers at all seasons. 
The spawning act takes place in the fall. 
Generally, spring run fish travel long dis- 
tances and remain in deep pools until 
spawning time. The “redds” or nests are 
dug in the grvael by the female in fairly 
deep, fast-moving water. A single fe- 





male may deposit eggs in several redds. 
From 3,000 to 11,000 eggs may be de- 
posited, but the average is about 6,000. 
Many of the young go to sea during their 
first spring and summer, but some may 
remain in the streams at least a year. 
Young chinooks first feed on plank- 
ton, then, as they grow, they take in- 
sects, insect larvae and small fish. In the 
ocean, sand launces, herring, and pilchard 
provide their main source of food. 


THE SILVER 


The savage striking 
power of the silver salmon, coupled with 
his swift, dazzling speed and tremendous 
jumping qualities, make this fish a favor- 
ite among fishermen. Smaller than the 
king, the silver salmon will average 
about 8 pounds. Many larger fish are 
taken, however. Coloration is a metallic 
blue along the back, fading to silvery on 
the sides and belly. Although bright and 
silvery when they first enter fresh water, 
they change to a muddy, reddish color 
during the spawning period. 

Distinguishing characteristics are the 
irregular black spotting along the back 
and upper half of the caudal fin and a 
black mouth with a white gum line. 

Although the silver is as wide- 
ranging as the chinook, the greatest 
abundance occurs from southern Oregon 
to southeastern Alaska. In Oregon, he is 
found in almost every coastal stream and 
may be found spawning a few miles from 
salt water as well as in the headwaters. 

Spawning migrations occur in the 
fall, generally in the third year of life. 
Early maturing males, “jacks,” are second 
year fish. Slow, shallow water and 
small, medium-sized streams are preferred 
for nest building. Several redds may be 
used by a single female, and from 3 to 
4,000 eggs may be deposited. The sea- 
ward migration of the young may occur 
in the first, second or third year of life, 
with most migrating in their second year. 
Ocean growth is relatively slow until 
about a year before maturity. At this 
time, growth becomes extremely rapid, 
and their weight may be doubled during 
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David Sohappy Sr. 
1925-1991 


David Sohappy, an American In- 
dian fishing rights activist who spent 
much of his life working for the preser- 
vation of treaty rights and traditional 
ways, passed away this spring after a 
series of strokes. He was 66. 

Considered by many to be “the 
last great warrior of the Yakima tribe, 
David Sohappy was born April 25, 
1925, on the Yakima Indian reserva- 
tion just south of Harrah, Wash. 

Sohappy was a key figure in So- 
happy vs. Smith, an important 1968 
federal court ruling that directed the 
states to regulate Indian treaty fishing 
only for conservation and protection of 
the resource. 

That decision, in turn, led to the 
controversial Boldt decision in 1973, 
which gave half of the Columbia River 
salmon catch to the Yakima, Warm 
Springs, Umatilla and Nez Perce Indi- 
an tribes. 

“I believe he did make a differ- 
ence,” said his son David Jr. “Just like 
Geronimo, Chief Joseph, Crazy Horse 
— they fought for what they believed 
in,” he said. 

He is survived by his wife, Myra, 
their seven children and two sisters. 
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William B. Wootton 
1893-1991 


Ninety-two-year Oregon resident 
William B. Wootton passed away in 
Milwaukie January 22. He was 97. 

Mr. Wootton was born April 2, 
1893, in Seattle, the son of Tom and 
Hannah Wootton. The family moved 
to Astoria just before the turn of the 
century, when his father became the 
foreman of the Marshall J. Kinney sal- 
mon cannery, part of the newly- 
formed Columbia River Packers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Wootton attended Astoria 
High School, and the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, now Oregon State Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Wootton began working for his 
father at the CRPA cannery in Nusha- 
gak, Alaska in 1911, and continued 
working for the company until his re- 
tirement in 1958. He had much re- 
spect and admiration for the working 
men of the Northwest, especially fish- 
ermen and loggers. 

He married Katherine Montgom- 
ery of Vernon, Texas in 1917 in Port- 
land. She passed away in 1981. 

Surviving are a sister, two sons, a 
daughter, six grandchildren and six 
great-grandchildren. 
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Theodore Jackson 
1904-1991 


Lifetime Astoria resident and re- 
tired Columbia River Gillnetter Theo- 
dore Jackson, 86, passed away in As- 
toria April 25. 

Mr. Jackson was born in Astoria 
August 31, 1904, the son of John and 
Sophia Jackson. He attended Astoria 
schools, as well as the University of 
Oregon. 

Mr. Jackson worked at the Ander- 
son Cannery in Astoria during World 
War II, then began working as a com- 
mercial fisherman on the Columbia. 
He also fished on Bristol Bay in Nak- 
nek, Alaska, and had also been a tuna 
fisherman. 

Mr. Jackson was a lifetime mem- 
ber of Peace Lutheran Church in Astor- 
ia, and was the congregation’s oldest 
living member. He was also a mem- 
ber of the Clatsop County Historical 
Society. 

He married Lillian Merrill in 1934 
in Astoria. She survives. Also surviv- 
ing are a sister, and several nieces and 
nephews. 
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High-seas driftnets could spur imported seafood ban 


Although the Bush Administration 
has consistently opposed any measures 
which would give the U.S. the power to 
penalize Asian high-seas driftnetters, three 
U.S. Representatives have introduced a 
bill which could place a ban on fish prod- 
ucts coming from the offender countries. 

Rep. Jolene Unsoeld, D-Wash., Rep. 
Don Young, R-Alaska and Rep. Gerry 
Studds, D-Mass. are spearheading the at- 
tack on driftnetters. “These drift-net pi- 
rate countries have to understand that if 
they insist on stealing our fish, we’re go- 
ing to get tough,” says Unsoeld. 

Driftnet fishermen from Japan, Tai- 
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wan and South Korea take millions of 
fish (including threatened salmon and 
steelhead) headed for American waters, 
then sell it back to us as a product of 
their own country. They fish with 40- 
foot-deep monofilament gillnets nearly 
100 times longer than Columbia River 
gillnets, and 250 times longer than Bris- 
tol Bay gillnets. 

The proposed measure would author- 
ize the president to impose such sanctions 
on any country illegally using driftnets, 
even if the fish was not caught in them. 

“We have to start slapping sanctions 
on fish products, and if that doesn’t work, 
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I believe we then have to look toward 
TVs, VCRs and camcorders,” Unsoeld 
added. 

A similar proposal has been intro- 
duced in Oregon this spring by Sen. Bob 
Packwood. This bill goes a step beyond 
the Washington proposal, in that it would 
mandate sanctions on the countries that 
fail to stop the practice by the end of 
1992, rather than making the penalties 
optional. 

In 1989, Bush clung to his pro- 
foreign trade policies, soundly rejecting a 
proposed bill sponsored by Young which 
would have given him similar powers. 
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FAIRBANKS, Alaska — Starvation and 
other effects of a severe food shortage — 
not predation, hunting, entanglement in 
fishing nets, or disease — has killed 
Steller sea lions and other marine mam- 
mals and seabirds in Alaska by the tens of 
thousands, according to a team of interna- 
tional scientists who met March 11-15 at 
the University of Alaska Fairbanks. 

The finding brings researchers one 
step closer to settling longstanding ques- 
tions about alarming declines of Alaska 
marine mammals and seabirds, but leaves 
unresolved the role of the state’s billion 
dollar commercial groundfish industry. 
Scientists from the United States, Canada, 
Norway, England, the Soviet Union and 
Scotland participated in the conference or- 
ganized by the Washington and Alaska 
Sea Grant College Programs. 

Researchers have for years been sty- 
mied by plummeting populations of 
Steller sea lions, northern fur seals, and 
harbor seals in Alaska. 

But hardest hit have been Steller sea 
lions. Once seen in the thousands on 
rookeries in the Bering Sea and Gulf of 
Alaska, Steller sea lion numbers have 
plunged by as much as 80 percent since 
1985 through a region that stretches from 
the Kenai Peninsula to the western Aleu- 
tian Islands. Steller sea lions recently 
were listed as threatened under the Endan- 
gered Species Act. Populations of Steller 
sea lions in Southeast Alaska, British Co- 
lumbia, and Oregon remain stable. 
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To explain the crash in Alaska, re- 
searchers over the years have looked at 
hunting, incidental and intentional kill- 
ings by fishermen, entanglement in de- 
bris, disease, and predation. But the num- 
bers don’t add up to the more than 
100,000 sea lions missing in recent 
counts. So this time researchers focused 
on the only cause left, food. Using 
charts, graphs, and piles of research data, 
scientists now believe the evidence points 
to a dramatic food shortage. 

“We looked at what was happening 
out there and tried to decide if what we 
were seeing would normally occur when 
food is in short supply,” said Dr. Michael 
Castellini, a marine mammal biologist at 
the University of Alaska Fairbanks. 
“There seems little doubt that it is some- 
how food related.” 

Researchers believe unexplained short- 
ages of herring, capelin, sand lance, eula- 


chon, and other small forage fish favored 
as prey may have triggered the deaths of 
juvenile Steller sea lions and caused birth 
rates to drop. And since these same prey 
species are eaten by seabirds, a food short- 
age scenario also could help explain their 
reduced numbers. 

“If marine mammals find themselves 
with short supplies of food, their physical 
condition deteriorates, and that is what we 
are seeing,” said Dr. David Lavigne, a zo- 
ologist from the University of Guelph in 
Ontario, Canada. Newborn Steller sea li- 
ons and other marine mammals off Alaska 
suffer from lower than normal birth 
weights, reduced growth rates, and malnu- 
trition, researchers said. Adults also show 
signs of malnutrition, perhaps because 
they must travel farther and dive deeper to 
find less and less food. 

Steller sea lions are opportunistic 

Continued on page 37 
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Bringing back the rivers 


OSU projects are giving life to three damaged Oregon streams 


Oregon State University has decided to do something 
about the degraded condition of many of Oregon’s scenic 
streams and waterways. 

Three OSU projects, aimed at stimulating the growth 
of aquatic plants and animals as well as stabilizing crum- 
bling riverbanks, are beginning to show great promise in 
restoring the damaged streams. 

In the Willamette Valley’s Oak Creek, near Corvallis, 
some 1,400 cottonwood cuttings (similar to trees being 
planted by James River in Clatsop and Columbia counties) 
were planted along the banks of the creek in 1989, to deter- 
mine if the trees could absorb some of the excess soil and 
nitrogen which flows into the water from livestock in the 
surrounding area. 

Last year, alder seedlings were placed nearby as well, in 
a project started by Bill Emmingham and Dave Hibbs of 
OSU’s Forest Science Department, Stan Gregory of OSU’s 
Fish and Wildlife Department, and Jim Sedell of the U.S. 
Forest Service Research Station. 

Both alder and cottonwood grow very quickly — up to 
ten feet per year — and will eventually provide valuable 
shade which will keep the stream cool, important for a pro- 
ductive fish habitat. The wood debris from the trees also 
reduces the flow of the stream, creating ripples of water and 
pools for fish, says Hibbs. 

As well as stabilizing the riverbank, the planted trees 
will provide shelter and a protective habitat for all types of 
fish and wildlife, and may also prevent nearby cattle from 
entering the stream and doing damage. 

Although the Oak Creek project is just entering its 
third year of existence, it already shows great promise, and 
state officials have expressed interest in creating similar 
projects at Tillamook and Coos Bay. 
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“There hasn’t been much interest in restoring agricultu- 
ral rivers and streams in the past. We hope the results of 
this experiment will spur other riparian rehabilitation pro- 
jects throughout Oregon,” added Hibbs. 


At Quartz Creek, a McKenzie River tributary in the 
Cascades, large logs have been strategically placed in the 
creekbed, replacing logs which were removed when the area 
was Clear-cut in the early 1970s. It was initially thought 
that removing the in-stream logs was best for the habitat, 
but actually the opposite was true. 

“Looking at pristine conditions, we now realize that a 
river with plenty of downed woody debris is more stable bi- 
ologically,” OSU’s Gregory says. 

In-stream logs significantly slow the river’s torrential 
current, and allow the formation of fish spawning pools. 
They also provide protective refuge for a wide variety of 
aquatic plants and animals which would otherwise be swept 
away by the rushing water. 

“It’s important to leave a lot of standing trees in ripari- 
an forests to provide shade and downed woody material to 
the stream into the future,” Gregory adds. 


Eastern Oregon’s arid climate is ideal for cattle grazing, 
but cattle can trample and seriously erode stream banks, as 
well as defoliate vegetation and defecate in the water as they 
drink it. 

At Crook County’s Bear Creek, near the Prineville 
Reservoir, a large freshwater trough was constructed last 
winter at nearby McCormack ranch to lure the cows away 
from the stream, and it appears to be working. 

“The cattle spent 90 percent less time in the creek after 
the water troughs were built,” says OSU’s John Buck- 
house. 
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Illegal fish poaching is big business 


TACOMA — A successful 14-month 
sting operation came to a close here this 
spring with the arrest of at least two doz- 
en persons who face charges of allegedly 
trafficking in illegally-caught 
salmon, sturgeon and steelhead ¥ 
— most of it taken from already 
badly depressed Columbia River stocks. 

Working with just a pickup truck and 
a mobile phone, agents from the Wash- 
ington Department of Fish and Wildlife 
set up a fake company in January 1990 
which bought and sold nearly six tons of 
illegally-caught fish from the alleged 
poachers. 

More than a dozen Indian fishermen, 
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Diamonds 
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Watch and Calculator 
battery replacement 
Major credit cards accepted 
1150 Commercial, Astoria 
503/325-5262 
Open Mon-Sat 9:30 to 5:30 


ASTORIA 
PLUMBING 


1256 Duane Street 
Astoria 
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mostly from the Umatilla, Yakima, Nis- 
qually and Warm Springs tribes, are fac- 
ing poaching charges in their respective 
tribal courts. State and federal prosecu- 
tors are focusing on the non-Indian deal- 


Washington and here in Oregon is big 
business — and big money. Indians have 
a special right to catch fish for tribal cere- 
monies, so they can easily tap deeper into 
the resource for personal profit. 

The fish are sold mostly to markets 
and restaurants in Seattle and Portland, for 
as little as $10 for a whole chinook. A 


*Uohnson 


restaurant can then serve the fish to its 
customers for as much as ten times more 
than it paid for it. 

“Poaching has been and will continue 
to be a large problem,” says Lt. Daren 
Parker, game district chief for the Oregon 


ers, who both bought and sold the Neate 
fish. enatinarpe State Police. “It moves us closer to 
The black market for fish in —— 


= extinction unless we stop the market. 


If you stop the market, the hunters will 
quit killing,” he says. 

Columbia River sturgeon accounted 
for more than 1,200 pounds of the illegal 
fish. Sturgeon caviar, also sold and high- 
ly valued by the poachers, is worth four 
times its weight in silver in Northwest 
markets. 


CLATSOP POWER 


EQUIPMENT 
PE a ene 


Full-Service Dealer 


Outboard Motor Repair 


— Fred Mestrich — 


494 Highway 101 at Miles 


EXPERIENCED 


Crossing, Astoria 


Call 325-0792 anytime 


CERTIFIED 


Mark Laukkanen, Puget Island 
206/849-4466 


Jim Beckwith, Brownsmead 
503/458-5348 
Hannu Laukkanen, Forest Grove 
503/357-5984 


Bruce Calhoun, Longview 
206/423-7768 


Ilmari Pehkonen, Puget Island 
206/849-4466 








Did you 
Know? 


The historic, colorful story of 
the dauntless Columbia River 
Gillnetter has been captured 
and preserved in a 30-minute 
video documentary called 
“Work is our Joy.” 

A combined effort of the Ore- 
gon State University Sea Grant 
program, author Irene Martin 
and the Columbia River Mari- 
time Museum, the slide/tape 
presentation thoughtfully por- 
trays the Columbia River gill- 
net fisherman from his hum- 
ble beginnings in the 1800’s to 
the present. 

It is available at the CRFPU 
office, or at the OSU Seafood La- 
boratory at 250 36th street, As- 
toria, for $25. The video can be 
mailed to you for a $3 charge. 

If you haven’t had the oppor- 
tunity to see this creative, enter- 
taining work, now is the time, 
as quantities are limited. It is 
truly a sensitive, one-of-a-kind 
recollection of the history of the 
gillnetter. 

Call 325-2702 for more infor- 
mation on “Work is our Joy.” 
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Seafood Cash Buyer 
at 


ASTORIA DOCK CO. 
A Division of Wards 


Cove Packing Co. 


Foot of Eleventh St. 
Astoria, OR 97103 
Phone 325-1487 


Salmon for All Member 














HARBOR NET 


& TWINE 
COMPANY 


Grace Savola 


Manufacturer of all Gillnetting & Snag Nets 
Seine Netting and Supplies 


Factory orders & Stock Netting available 
— Inquire at local marine dealers — 


Hoquiam, WA 206/533-3161 


Ilwaco 
Fish Co, 
Inc. 


Salmon For All Member 


Ilwaco, Wash. 206/642-3773 
Doug Call, Gillnet Buyer 


Seal Problems? 


We are the authorized distributors of California Seal aeua 
Control explosive pest control devices and are now able to ship 
by UPS anywhere in the continental USA as class ‘C’ explosives. 

Call or write today for more information and a free brochure! 


Shell crackers available, too! 


CALIFORNIA SEAL CONTROL 


P.O. BOX 549° SAN PEDRO, CA 90733 
Call 213/519-Oe!18 


Summit 


Some irrigation pumps and municipal 
water facilities will still feel the draw- 
down, however. 

Steps will also be taken to restore 
falling populations of fall chinook sal- 


Seafoods of Oregon, Inc. 


mon, including improving late summer Buyer & Processor of Columbia River 

water flows from the Snake’s Brownlee and Pacific Ocean Seafood 

Reservoir. State biologists say that 

1,000 pairs are needed for the species to Salmon for All Member 

survive, and only about 400 reached their CEDC Enhancement Contributor 

ew Na eee “A Leader in Local Enhancement” 
Meanwhile, the Corps will press for- 

ward with installation of fish bypass P.O. Box 58, Foot of Seventh Street, Astoria, OR 

screens at the Lower Monumental and Ice Phone: 325-6164 Fax (503) 325-0403 


Harbor dams on the Snake, and at The 
Dalles Dam on the Columbia. 
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will also expand its predator-control pro- 
| Custom Threads | 


gram, which pays a bounty for squawfish, 
a species of fish responsible for a large 
percentage of salmon losses in the reser- 
voirs behind dams. Predator-control facil- 








i We do: We carry: 
ities are now in place at eight reservoirs. 

Despite the criticism, Sen. Hatfield Alterations Unique Cotton Fabrics 
praised the work of the Summit panel. Repairs Quilt Supplies 
“The work these people have done has led Custom Sewing T-Shirt Prints & Solids 
to a greater understanding of the problem & Knitting JHB Buttons 

gr 8 P Stretch & Sew Patterns Molyncke Thread 


associated with these declining salmon 
runs,” he says, “and has laid a strong 
foundation for future actions to restore 
them.” 

It may be just the start of the race to 
save the salmon, but hopefully, the sal- 
mon will win. 


Quality Yarns & Stitchery Kits 


Ethlyn Lindstrom - Eda Lindstrom 
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Complete Photo Department 
Cosmetics & Perfumes 
Russell Stover Candies 


Crabs Our Specialty 


Fresh locally-caught 
Fish in Season 


WARRENTON 
DEEP SEA INC. OG The Owl has it | 


Timex Watches 


CUSTOM CANNING 
Market & Charter Office FREE DELIVERY 


on Waterfront 


45 NE Harbor Place OWL DRUG STORE 


Warrenton, OR 97146 ; 
1198 Commercial Street Astoria 325-4311 
Market 861-3911 Charter 861-1233 Open Mon-Fri 8:30 to6 —_ Sat. 8:30 to 5:30 
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TOTAL WHITE STURGEON LANDINGS BELOW BONNEVILLE DAM 1983-1990 THE BIGGER PIECE 


1983 1984 1985 1986 


Source: Washington Department of Fisheries, 9/90 


Since Gillnetters used sails, 
they’ve done better at... 


HILDEBRAND’S 


FURNITURE 


“We'll beat any Portland 
price... guaranteed 
in writing!” 
Fine furniture — Carpet — Linoleum 
Zenith TV‘s and VCR’s 


Speed Queen, Gibson 
& Frigidaire Appliances 


Marine Deck Carpeting 
1033 Commercial Street, Astoria 


Call Bill Nerenberg at 325-6341 


Warrenton 
Boat Yard 


Complete marine repair 
service — 24 hours 


Salmi Brothers 
PO Box 189 
Warrenton, OR 97146 


861-1311 








OF THE PIE 


Sports fishermen have long been working to 
Stop gillnetters from taking and selling sturgeon 
on the Columbia River, even though they have 
always caught thousands more than we do, year 
after year. 

Sportsmen are trying hard to get a sturgeon 
bill on the ‘92 ballot, saying that there's “no 
justification for a commercial harvest” and that 
the sturgeon'’s decreasing numbers “cannot 
withstand severe fishing pressure.” 

Severe pressure from gillnetters, they mean. 
It's fine if they catch thousands and thousands 
every year. Why don't they just come out and say 
they want ‘em all? 

Just take a look and see who's getting the 
bigger piece of the sturgeon pie. 


1989 1990 





“Fishin’ & Games”’ 


318 Alameda 
Astoria, OR 97103 


Terry & Darla Salo 325-4884 
Charlie Baldwin 325-5832 
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rs Hatcheries: Are they part of the fish solution? 65 sim ctadsn 


More than a century ago, biologists 
estimate that the Columbia River system 
alone supported annual runs of 15 million 
salmon and steelhead. All these fish were 
wild. Today, that total run averages 
about 2.5 million fish. The majority of 
these fish are of hatchery origin. 

To the early settlers of the Oregon 
Territory, this place was truly the land of 
milk and honey. The bounty of natural 
resources seemed endless. The story here 
is no different than other 19th Century 
American histories describing the occupa- 
tion of wild lands by newcomers of Euro- 
pean heritage. 

For new arrivals to the territory, the 
first job was to survive. The wilderness 
was not a friendly place for those people 
not native to the environment, but sur- 
vive they did. A wilderness tamed soon 
became a wilderness to be used. Thick 
carpets of tall trees and clear rivers 
jammed with fish were no longer consid- 
ered just wood for shelter and food for in- 
dividual tables. By the last third of the 
19th Century, these resources became the 
fodder of commerce. 

For those who think the “Good Old 
Days” of fish abundance were in the dec- 
ades just prior to World War II, think 
again. The largest annual harvest of sal- 
mon and steelhead from the Columbia 
River was in 1884. That is not a typo- 
graphical error — 1884. It has been 
downhill since then. 
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SERVICE 


RICHARD LINDSTROM 
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pleasure boats 


Route 2, Box 161, Astoria 
Call 325-5636 after 6 





Rather than focus on the causes of 
subsequent declines and seek to correct 
them, leaders of that time adopted what 
seemed a logical, and relatively painless, 
solution. If enough fish are not produced 
naturally, then we will fill the void our- 
selves. For example, the first Oregon 
hatchery was built in 1877 and operated 
by the U.S. Government on the Clacka- 
mas River. Its goal — produce more fish 
for harvest. The ultimate impact of such 
no-holds-barred hatchery production on 
the Columbia and other rivers such as the 
Rogue was not considered, or even under- 
stood as an issue, at the time. 





Oregon State University graduated its 
first class of Fish and Wildlife Managa- 
ment Scientists in 1938. Before these 
fledgling biologists entered the working 
world, producing fish in hatcheries and 
fishery management were synonymous. 
Running hatcheries to churn out more 
fish was what fishery managers did. 

By the time these scientists were on 
the job and effective, Grand Coulee Dam 
on the upper Columbia in Washington 
State was already in place — forever 
blocking salmon and steelhead passage to 
upstream spawning waters and reducing 
production from 11 to 65 percent depend- 


OCEAN FOODS OF ASTORIA INC. 


FRESH AND FROZEN SEAFOOD 
BUYER AND PROCESSOR 


SALMON FOR ALL 
MEMBER 


BULK FLAKE ICE 
SALES 


FOOT OF NINTH STREET, ASTORIA OR 97103 


503/325-2421 
OTHER LOCATIONS: 


FAX 325-1770 
NEWPORT — CHARLESTON 


AND CHINOOK, WA 
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TAX TIME, INC. 


Computerized Tax Service 


FRED FARNER, Licensed Tax Consultant 


Commercial Fishermen Our Specialty 
We can deal with the IRS on your behalf 


Post Office Building, Room 120, Downtown Astoria 
Call (503) 325-1578 or 458-6246 
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ing on the species. 
builders had closed its gates after dedica- 
tion by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
in 1938. 


Bonneville Dam 


Fortunately, people who better under- 
stood salmon and steelhead migration 
were able to affect changes in the original 
Bonneville design which did not include 
any upstream fish passage facilities. 

Once these trained factory managers 
were in place, following a detour for war- 
time service, the focus gradually began to 
shift from the exclusive needs of harvest- 
ers to the requirements of the fish as 
well. 

When hatcheries began operation in 
the late 1800s, operators trapped wild 
fish to serve as brood stock. In some ex- 
treme cases, wild runs were trapped com- 
pletely to meet hatchery needs, seriously 
damaging natural-spawning production. 

Early hatchery operators also released 
their products without thinking long- 
term impacts on native stocks already 
present. The basic concept was that sal- 
mon, steelhead and trout were generic. 
Therefore, there seemed to be no conflict 
about releasing Columbia River stock 
fish in mid-coast streams, for example. 

Decision-makers supported construc- 
tion of irrigation and hydroelectric dams 
that blocked fish passage under the as- 
sumption that lost natural production 
could be replaced or mitigated with hatch- 
ery programs. 

While today’s hatcheries may resem- 
ble those of earlier decades, these facili- 
ties are also getting a bum rap based on 
practices of the past that have since been 
proven ineffective or even harmful, ac- 
cording to Department of Fish and Wild- 
life Fish Propagation Supervisor, Chris 
Christianson. 

“Early hatcheries were run with little 
or no scientific understanding other than 
the basics of hatchery fish production. As 
scientific knowledge expanded so has the 
sophistication of hatchery methods and 
technology,” says Christianson. “Some 
of the concerns about today’s hatchery 
operations are based on practices that 
were dropped years ago,” he said. 

The modern public hatchery operates 
for three basic reasons, says Christian- 


son. In many cases, all three roles are 
played at the same facility. These basic 
roles are: 

Enhancement — This was the sin- 
gle role of hatcheries a century ago and re- 
mains important today. The goal is pro- 
duction of surplus fish to supplement 
harvest by sport and commercial users. 
Current efforts range from coho programs 
to support ocean fisheries to legal-size 
trout stocking in mountain lakes. 

As long as the public demand to har- 
vest fish exceeds the ability of natural 
habitats to meet production demands, 
hatcheris will be necessary. There is no 
getting around the numbers. Eighty per- 
cent of all trout and 70 percent of all 
steelhead landed in Oregon come from 
state-owned hatcheries. Sixty-nine per- 
cent of all coho salmon harvested come 
from public hatcheries. Loss of these fish 
would amount to elimination of some 
fisheries. Addition of these hatchery fish 
also serves as a buffer to protect against 
over-harvest of wild stocks using the 
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ASTORIA, OREGON 325-0033 
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same waters. 

Mitigation — This is also a long- 
standing function. Most of the Columbia 
River system hatcheries, for example, are 
mitigation facilities funded to replace nat- 
ural production lost when dams cut off or 
flooded spawning and rearing areas. In 
most cases, these same facilities also en- 
hance fisheries. 

Conservation — This is the 
growth business for public hatcheries to- 
day. These facilities can be used as a key 
component for rehabilitation of declining 
natural stocks, be they trout, salmon or 
steelhead. 

In decades past, most public decision- 
makers and fishery managers accepted the 
theory that loss of natural production hab- 
itats could somehow be covered by in- 
creased hatchery output. Essentially, 
hatchery fish were considered reasonable 
replacements for wild stocks. This cer- 
tainly reduced the apparent need to protect 
habitats that were also desirable for other 

Continued on next page 
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human uses. Not surprisingly, it was of- 
ten much easier to get funding for a new 
or expanded hatchery than for a more vig- 
orous habitat protection and improvement 
program. 

The fact is, replacing wild stocks has 
not worked in practice. It is difficult for 
hatchery fish to replace wild stocks. Fish- 
ery managers are very aware today that 
maintaining healthy supplies of native, 
locally adapted, stocks is key to the long- 
term survival of hatchery programs. 

Developing the appropriate hatchery 
brood stock begins with wild fish adapted 
to native streams and lakes. In addition, 
periodic injection of wild vigor into 
hatchery stocks is important to prevent 
in-breeding and avoid domestication of 
hatchery populations. 

A protected hatchery environment is 
also an effective way to boost lagging 
naturally-spawning stocks by helping 
more fish survive the challenges of the 
first several months of life in the wild. 

In 1860, hatcheries were unnecessary 
because the natural bounty exceeded the 
demand of human users. As this balance 
changed, hatcheries expanded to meet hu- 
man needs. 

By 1960, hatchery production was 
poised for massive expansion to meet 
growing public demand for greater sport 
and commercial harvest. Efforts were 
also underway to protect natural habitats 
and increase production, but more fish 
now still meant more hatchery fish. To- 
day, this same public still demands more 
fish, but a growing number of Oregoni- 
ans, including fishery managers them- 
selves, openly resist further assaults on 
native fish. Some beleagured Columbia 
River salmon stocks are already being 
considered for listing as threatened or en- 
dangered species. Other fish listings may 
follow. 

Based on current imformation sur- 
rounding wild fish issues, a person might 
conclude this debate about fish enhance- 
ment and protection has become and ei- 
ther/or contest of hatchery fish versus 
wild fish. 

Not true at all, says Doug DeHart, as- 
sistant chief of the department’s fish divi- 





sion. “Wild fish management is not anti- DeHart, one of the authors of the de- 
hatchery; just anti certain hatchery prac- partment’s wild fish policy, and Chris- 
tices. What we are striving for is a com- tianson both agree that the need for hatch- 
plementary program of hatchery and wild- eries is certainly not going to decline. It 
life fish production,” he said. could likely increase. Advocates of elimi- 


The Department of Fish and Wildlife nating hatcheries are not being realistic, 
Fish Management Policy sets down strict according to DeHart. 
guidelines on how wild and hatchery There is no going back to the pristine 
stocks can interact. The basic conclu- days, at least in the lifetime of most peo- 
sions of the policy — they should not in- ple living today, says DeHart. “Current 
teract, and certainly not interbreed, where _and future loss of fish habitat and increas- 
a viable wild population exists. In other ing human-based needs for water have 
areas or water bodies that lack potential created a potentially irreversible decline in 
conflicts, the fish population may be en- natural production capacity,” he said. 
tirely of hatchery origin. “There have been major efforts to protect 

Or perhaps there are options for com- habitat over the last 30 years, and still it 
promise. In some cases, such as the declines. Given increased human popula- 
Coos Basin, creative handling of hatchery tions, given our standard of living, we 


salmon releases can provide the enhance- will continue to lose habitat and produc- 
ment bonus of more fish in ocean and tion over time.” 

lower river fisheries while avoiding com- The best hatchery practices today imi- 
petition with wild salmon stocks spawn- tate nature, and can stop or at least delay 
ing and rearing in other tributaries. fish losses, says Christianson “We could 


Gone are the days of totally tapping eliminate hatcheries, let the decline hap- 
out wild stocks to supply hatcheries with pen and ride the slide on down, or we can 


brood stock. Fish of the same species, intervene intelligently and try to maintain 
but different origins are no longer mixed our fish populations. This is the reason 
without thought of potential impacts. for artificial production programs,” he 


In short, the ways of decades past said. 
have been dropped, changed or enhanced 
where appropriate, reflecting a renewed Jim Gladson is the editor of 
commitment to protect the important ge- Oregon Wildlife, a publication of the 
netic and cultural heritage of Oregon’s na- Oregon Fish and Wildlife Commission 
tive fish stocks. 
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PROPELLER 
SERVICE 


of Warrenton, Oregon 


Hi-Torque Propellers, the Captain’s Choice! 
Certified & Authorized factory repair station 
Propellers & Shafts our specialty 


Welding — Machine Shop 


John Kalander, Owner 827 NE Harbor Street (503) 861-1483 








OREGON’S SALMON 


the summer before the migration. 

Aquatic insects and small fish furnish 
the bulk of the food for young silvers. As 
they grow, they take herring, pilchard, 
sand launces, crustaceans and squid. 

The silver salmon is important to 
both commercial and sport fishermen. 

Silver salmon probably have the best 
chance of survival in our civilization. 
They are more adaptable to changing con- 
ditions than any salmon. The greatest 
obstacle to their survival is their long 
fresh-water existence during which time 
many are left stranded in potholes during 
floods, they are subject to excessive tem- 
perature changes and low water levels, and 
they become vulnerable to trout anglers. 





Here is a salmon with perhaps the 
most exacting environmental require- 
ments of any, for the sockeye or “blue- 
back” spawns only in streams having 
lakes at the headwaters. Entering the 
streams in June or July, during their third 
or fourth year of life, these fish make 
their way upstream and enter the lakes. 
Spawning usually takes place in tributary 
systems, although some may spawn in 
the lake as well. The number of eggs 
will average 3,500. The newly-born sal- 
mon move immediately into the lake 
where they spend their development stage 
which usually takes a full year. At that 
time, they migrate to the ocean. 


THE LUM & UTTI PROMISES: 


1. We will match or beat any deal in the Northwest 
on a new Car or truck! 
2. We have the best Service, Parts & Body Shop on the coast! 
3. If we don’t have the car you want, we can usually get it 
for you within 24 hours! 
4. Your complete satisfaction and continuing friendship is our goal! 

5. We offer a free 3000 mile inspection & maintenance service 

on all new GMC Trucks! 


See us first! 
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“Shoes for the entire family’ 


Fishing boots & shoes 
featuring 
BF Goodrich X-tuffs 
made in USA — sizes 6-13 


“Romeos” sizes 6-14 
Narrow—medium—wide—X-wide 


239 14th Street, Astoria 
325-3972 
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Both the young and adult sockeye feed 
exclusively on plankton. During their 
lake existence, the young are dependent 
upon it for their development. An abun- 
dance of plankton is provided by the salt- 
water environment. 

The sockeye is important mainly to 
the commercial fishery. The sockeye is a 
medium-sized salmon weighing up to 12 
pounds. The back is greenish-blue with 
silvery sides and belly. The blueback has 
no black spotting. 

The blueback can be found from the 
Columbia to Bristol Bay, Alaska. 


—Courtesy of the Oregon 
State Game Commission 
NEXT ISSUE: The chum and the pink 
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Now doing Portraits 
and Passports! 


331 W. Marine Drive 
Astoria, OR 


325-6096 






GILLNETTERS 


Try our new Columbia River 2-strand 
Super Strong Netting 


Call or write for samples and price list 
We also feature: 


FIRST-QUALITY AMIKAN BRAND JAPANESE-MADE GILLNETTING 
(ordered to your specifications) 
SAMSON and SCOTIA LEADLINES & CORKLINES 
Brownell and First Washington twines 
Vinecon and Carlon floats — Baylet survival suits 


We da sell gear for less! 
JOVANOVICH SUPPLY CO. 


15636 DES MOINES WY. SO. SEATTLE, WA 98148 
(206) 242-9399 (206) 243-5991 
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Pizza Parlor 
“Hard to find, but worth the time” 


— Pizza made from Scratch — 
¢ Eat Here or Take Out 
e FREE DELIVERY 
¢ Salad Bar with 21 items 
¢ Sandwiches, Deli & Sub 
* Luncheon Specials 
*Italian Dinners 


(Fridays only) e Beer & Wine 
0 Larry & Carolyn Ferrell Sun-Thur 11-11, Fri-Sat till 12 
Gu Y Astoria 325-4240 Order ahead for pick-up 
Open 11 am — 8 pm 325-2855 — 
620 Olney, Astoria 
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Pizza 


We Deliver! 
CALL 325—4927 


Open 3 pm to 10 pm weekdays 
3 pm to 11 pm Fri-Sat 
212 8th Street Astoria 

across from the post office 


{n the heart of Downtown Astoria 








Full-service Bar and 24-hour Restaurant 
Broasted Chicken our Specialty 


24-hour delivery — Bangquet Facilities 
Wayne Viuhkola, prop. 1105 Commercial 325-5852 
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PANCAKE 


35 Varieties of Breakfast 
Steaks — Seafoods 


Serving Fishermen since 1916 
— Featuring — 
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Peete aes : Banquet & Meeting rooms available Family er 
panies Call 325-3144 or 738-7243 Downtown Ilwaco, WA 
SCncbraile 146 West Bond, Astoria 206/642-3171 
Comer of 12th & Marine Drive 232 Broadway, Seaside Dick & B i 
Astoria 325-5762 Open 24 hours, summer months S ety iundduist 
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Seafare Restaurant and Lounge 


Summer Hours: Dining Room open 11:30 am to 10 pm 





Coffee Garden open at 4 am Mon. thru Thurs, 6 am Friday & Saturday 





Live Entertainment 6 nights a week 


400 Industry Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 


503/325-7373 
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RESTAURANT 


Open at 7 am everyday 


Food served from 7 am to 10 pm 






Bill and Madonna Pitman 


Foot of Eleventh Street 
Astoria 325-0279 
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— in Clatskanie — 


728-2626 
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Full-service 
Family Restaurant 
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The best waitresses 
VTe Generous portions 
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Top quality food 
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12 West Marine Drive, Astoria 
325-5286 


Winter hours: Sun—Thurs 6 am to 9 pm; Fri-Sat 6 am to 10 pm 
Summer hours: 6 am to 10 pm seven days a week 
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AuCoin to run for 
Senate in ‘92 


Nine-term Democratic Congressman 
Les AuCoin has announced that he will 
run against Oregon’s junior Senator in 
the 1992 election. 

AuCoin, longtime advocate for Ore- 
gon’s commercial fishing industry while 
representing District 1, is confident he’ ll 
easily defeat Republican incumbent Bob 
Packwood. 

“T’ve been good to this part of the 
state, and in the Senate I’m going to be 
even better to Clatsop County and the 
state,” AuCoin says. “I produce re- 
sults.” 

As well as providing a strong voice 
for our local industries, AuCoin has 
spearheaded many other positive contri- 
butions to this part of the state, includ- 
ing the improvements to the East End 
Mooring Basin, the expansion of the 
Fort Clatsop National Memorial visi- 
tor’s center and the planned U.S. Navy 
home port for two minesweepers at 
Tongue Point. 

“Astoria knows that. That’s why I 
think I’m going to have an overwhelm- 
ing landslide in Clatsop County,” Au- 
Coin added. 

AuCoin says his decision to run for 
the Senate position was not influenced 
by the state legislature’s unpopular plan 
to redraw congressional district lines, 
which would remove the North Coast 
from AuCoin’s representation. 

“Absolutely not. I made the deci- 
sion before any redistricting plan ap- 
peared in the Legislature,” he said. 


T-SHIRTS 
SWEATS — 


JECKETS 
PRINTED WHOLESALE 


CALL OR WRITE 
RAINY DAVYARTUTRY 


H.C.R. 78 Box 514, 
Naselle, WA 98638 


(206) 484-3681 
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Protect your resource 
...join CRFPU! 


Like most organizations, we depend 
upon membership dues to keep us afloat. 
We can’t make a difference if we are not 
represented. CRFPU is your union — 
and we need and deserve your support. 

Why not join us in 1991 and help keep 
our union strong! Together we can stand 
united against the elements. Annual dues 
are just $150 and can be paid in install- 
ments. Also attend our meetings — we 
need opinions! Join CRFPU today ! 


YES! Pll join! 


Name 


Ad 








zip 





Mail $150 for one-year membership 
to: 322 Tenth Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 


It’s time for snag dues! 


Fishermen from Tongue Point to the 
bar are needed to contribute $50.00 (tax 
deductible) for snag dues to keep the low- 
er Columbia free of snags. 

We can’t do it without you! We have 
three 110-fathom floater snag nets, two 
38-feet deep and one 40-feet deep, availa- 
ble to any contributor who wants to get a 
gang together. Diver fees are $225 for six 
hours, paid from the snag fund. 


YES! Ill help! 


Name 


Address 


zip 





Mail $50 for lower Columbia River 
snag dues to: 322 Tenth Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 


Fishermen contributing receive a boat 
window Sticker and receipt 


— Your help is appreciated — 








Yaquina Bay herring quotas easily reached 


NEWPORT — Yaquina Bay herring 
fishermen easily reached their 210-ton 
quota allotment this year, catching 
some 21,000 tons in just a matter of 
hours. 

In 1989, the ten permit holders of 
the fishery decided to combine their ef- 
forts and split the quota ten ways, one 
share for each permit. 

This year, each boat earned about 
$17,000. 

“There’s always the chance you're 
going to break something and if you 
break down on a four-hour season you 
aren’t going to get anything. So it’s 





Salmon for All member 


kind of guaranteed; you don’t have to 
worry about it anymore. You always 
know you’re going to make some- 
thing,” says Tracy Cole, a Newport 
fisherman. 

But, Cole adds, “It does take a lot of 
the fun out of it. It’s not the big derby 
anymore.” 

Fishermen received about $800 per 
ton for the fish at the start of the sea- 
son, down from some $1200 last year. 

The Oregon Department of Fish and 
Wildlife sets the annual quota for the 
fishery at about 20 percent of the previ- 
ous year’s total biomass. 





Processors of Fresh & Frozen 
CRAB — SALMON — RAZOR CLAMS 
Wholesale & Retail 


The Number One Seafood Stop on the Coast! 


Roy A. Sigurdson, General Manager 
1800 South Holladay Drive, Seaside 


503/738-6354 


325-6240 
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CAR QUEST 
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AUTO PARTS STORES 


Terry Hahn Auto Parts, Inc. 


1092 Marine Drive, Astoria 325-5421 


Toll free USA 1-800-359-0994 








SEA LIONS 


feeders, that is they’ll eat whatever is 
readily available and easy to catch. To 
compensate for shortages of other small 
forage fish, scientists speculate that sea 
lions — especially the young — have 
turned to juvenile pollock. Young pol- 
lock are found close to the surface, where 
they are easy prey for young sea lions un- 
able to dive deeply. 

But stocks of young pollock can vary 
greatly from year to year, and are an unre- 
liable source of food for hungry sea lions. 
And while researchers agree inadequate 
food is the problem, they do not agree on 
what causes it. 

Some researchers, including Lloyd 
Lowry, the marine mammals coordinator 
for the Alaska Department of Fish and 


Game, think the commercial fishing in- 
dustry shares the blame. 

“There’s no question that in certain 
areas the fishing industry is playing a 
role. You look at all those boats taking 
fish. The fish aren’t there for the marine 
mammals.” 

Each year, trawlers and factory ships 
in the Bering Sea and Gulf of Alaska 
catch more than two million tons of pol- 
lock, and turn them into fillets, fish 
sticks, and surimi, an ingredient in imita- 
tion crab. More than 5,000 people are 
employed in the groundfish catching and 
procesing industry that includes nearly 
100 factory trawlers, according to a sea- 
food industry study published by the 
Alaska Sea Grant College Program. 

Others say fishing is less of a factor, 


The Northwest’s Largest Independent Tire Dealer 


LOVELL—McCALL 


TIRE CENTER 


Warrenton & Seaside 


Serving you 8 am till 6 pm Mon-Fri 


1167 SE Marlin Ave, Warrenton 
2155 South Holladay, Seaside 
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HOME FURNISHINGS 
The Lower Columbia’s 

largest Home 
Furnishings Store 

La-Z-Boy * Lane » RCA 

Whirlpool * Mitsubishi 
Fisher * Hitachi » Amana * Hoover 


Toshiba « JVC * Panasonic 
Jenn-Air « KitchenAid 


Furniture » Appliances 
TV & Video * Stereo * Service 


4535 CommercialeAstoria 325-4947 













8 am till 5 pm Saturday 


861-3252 
738-9243 


$$ —S—S=S=S==S=S="“=, 
oe 
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CITY LUMBER 


COMPANY 
2142 Commercial 





Astoria, OR 97103 
325-4511 


1011 Ninth Avenue 
Seaside, OR 97138 
738-3381 





because pollock stocks overall are high 
and the industry doesn’t target young pol- 
lock. 

Researchers can’t be sure how forage 
fish such as capelin and herring have be- 
come scarce, or why pollock have become 
the dominant fish off Alaska. But they 
suggest environmental influences may 
have altered the food chain. 

“Something has clearly changed in 
the environment,” said Castellini. ‘The 
consequence of these changes has been 
more pollock, but fewer pollock of the 
age-class preferred by sea lions.” 

Castellini and colleagues theorize that 
natural factors such as predation on young 
pollock by larger fish and an expanding 
population of adult pollock that may be 
cannibalizing young pollock also are re- 
sponsible. Adult pollock may also be 
eating the herring, capelin, and other prey 
favored by marine mammals and seabirds, 
but, again, researchers don’t have enough 
data to say for sure. 

In fact, researchers know very little 
about the food and feeding habits of ma- 
rine mammals, and most of what they do 
know is gathered when marine mammals 
come ashore once each year to give birth. 
Much of what marine mammals do the 
rest of the year remains a mystery. The 
void has left researchers with little advice 
on how to reverse the declines. 

“Tt’s obvious we need to protect and 
build the biomass of young pollock and 
other prey species,” said Castellini. 

Despite the uncertainty over the cause 
of food shortages, the fishing industry 
likely will play a role in restoring marine 
mammal populations, since fishing is 
one of the few parts of the puzzle manag- 
ers can control. 

In fact, pollock allocations could 
come down in some areas once researchers 
know where marine mammals feed. Stud- 
ies by the NMFS to determine Steller sea 
lion feeding areas began in 1990 and will 
continue this summer. 

“It might be that once we know 
where sea lions feed, we will need to reg- 
ulate fishing in certain areas to make sure 
mammals and seabirds get an adequate 
supply of food,” Lowry said. 


For more information, contact the Alaska 
Sea Grant College Program, University of 
Alaska Fairbanks, 138 Irving II, Fair- 
banks, AK 99775-5040. 907/474-7086 
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fishermen 


Harbor Gillnetters Association, Salmon 
for Washington, the Puget Sound Gillnet- 
ters Association, the Northwest Gillnet- 
ters Association and the Willapa Bay Gill- 
netters Association. 

“We really need to stick together as a 
group as much as we can,” said one mem- 
ber of Salmon for All. “We’ve been sit- 
ting around too long, when we need to get 
organized,” he added. 

In Newport, a similar fishermen’s 
group has been formed, with a slightly 
different focus. “We want to ensure that a 
commercial fishery will exist in Oregon,” 
says Tom Shafer, director of the Oregon 
Fisheries Congress, which has about six- 
ty members so far. 

“We don’t want to be portrayed as ra- 
pists of the resource and we don’t want to 
be rapists,” Shafer adds. Too often, peo- 
ple are perceiving commercial fishermen 
as resource abusers, he says, and that’s 
just not the case. 

“There is a growing awareness within 
the fleets of the concerns voiced by envi- 
ronmentalists about ocean resource usag- 
es,” Shafer says. 

The group, also formed this spring, 
has members from Oregon’s salmon, 
shrimp, crab, longline and trawl fleets, 
and will represent all segments of the 
$300 million-a-year commercial fishing 
industry on both political and environ- 
mental issues. 

For more information, the Oregon 
Fisheries Congress can be reached in 
Newport at (503) 265-9882. 


Ed Fearey 
& Co. 


INSURANCE 


“The Agent who pays 


claims with a smile” 


DAVE CORKILL 
LOU MARCONERI 


101 Ninth Street 
Astoria, Oregon 


325-3721 














A final word on our friend the sea lion... 


To the Editor: Approximately 445 creatures were fishing between Willamette 
Falls and the Interstate 205 bridge on a recent Tuesday morning, a distance of less 
than a mile. About 420 of them were fishermen aboard the 140 pleasure craft in the 
water. Another 24 fishermen stood on the banks. 

One sea lion was fishing as well, and according to many of his human counter- 
parts, he was seriously depleting the amount of fish in the area. 

While the sea lion was indeed enjoying greater success than any of the people 
there, it only took a pair of half-decent eyes to determine the far greater threat to the 
fish. —Jefferson Ranck, NE Portland 


DEPEND ONU.S. FOR 
EVERY FINANCIAL NEED. 


It’s a whole new financial world out there. 

One filled with so many options and plans for your money that it’s 
tough to know where to turn. 

That’s where US. Bank’s size and experience—not to mention our 
track record—can help. In virtually every financial matter, large or 
small. Call US. today. We're all the financial advisor you need. 


987 Duane Street, Astoria 
503/325-1260 jesfeank 
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Seafood Producers & Distributors 


CASH BUYER 
OF 


SALMON — TUNA — SHARK — CRAB 
SHRIMP — BOTTOMFISH 
HALIBUT — BLACK COD 

HOOK & LINE SPECIES 


SALMON FOR ALL MEMBER 


Post Office Box 162, Hammond, OR 861-2226 
TOLL-FREE OREGON 1-800-452-0228 
TOLL-FREE WASHINGTON 1-800-433-9609 
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THRIFTWAY 


The largest selection of groceries 
on the North Coast! 


FFRESH PRODUCE — FRESH MEATS 


VISIT OUR BAKERY AND DELI 
plus ASTORIA’S LARGEST 
BULK FOOD DEPARTMENT 


At Youngs Bay Plazain Warrenton 861-1667 


CLASSIFIED 


MACINTOSH Computer Consult- 
ing, Set-Up and Instruction, begin- 
ner to advanced. Most programs, 
your home or office, your computer. 
Experience on Plus to II. Conven- 
ient hourly rate. 

Call Tom at 455-2309. You won’t 
find a better Mac problem solver! 


FISHERMEN’S WIVES Cookbooks 
are available at the CRFPU office. 
“Strictly Fish” features delicious, 
tempting regional delicacies such 
as barbecued salmon, crab and 
shrimp salads, salmon and tuna 
casserole, as well as salmon 
mousse and smoked salmon salad 
— all perfect for a hot summer day! 

Many of the recipes have been 
handed down from generation to 
generation. This cookbook is sim- 
ply a must for the true North Coast 
gourmet! 


FREDDY SENNHAUSER 
NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
1454 Commercial St. 


Astoria, OR 97103 
(503) 325-0154 or 1-800-244-6964 


Life, Health, Disability Income, 
Group Insurance, Annuities and 
Pension Plans for Fishermen 
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